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ing nature. The war can only be described as a successful
piratical attempt to force an illicit traffic in a contraband
and noxious drug on an unwilling people," and in support
of this opinion he quotes an extract from a despatch of
Sir H. Pottinger, British Minister in China, to the effect that
"the opium traffic was the great cause that produced the
disturbances which led to the war." An eminent American
statesman, John Quincy Adams, speaking in later years of
the war, declared that its cause was not opium but an
insolent assumption of superiority on the part of China. We
need not, however, discuss this matter in detail or attempt to
examine all the aspects of the opium question, as our present
object is simply to show the conditions under which Britain
and China came into contact; the fact cannot be disputed
that the opium traffic was the immediate cause of the war.

Its immediate outcome was the opening of five ports to
British trade and the cession to Great Britain of Hong-
Kong, a rocky islet which was then the abode of fishermen
and pirates, but which to-day has a greater tonnage than
any other seaport in the world. Another consequence of
the war was the outbreak of rebellions in different parts of
the Empire, as the people were enraged because their rulers
had allowed themselves to be beaten by a handful of foreigners.
The motives of their leaders were, no doubt, mixed. It be-
came evident that the chief cause of their action was an
outburst of national spirit which resented the indignities that
had been put on their country. Like other blind and semi-
conscious movements they ended in failure.

The next act in the Chinese drama was the "Arrow
War" of 1857-60, in which a small vessel called the Arrow
was the occasion, although probably not the cause. The
cause was the haughty, arrogant methods of the British
representatives and the pride and ignorance of the Chinese.
It ended in a combined attack by the British and French
forces on Peking in 1860, in which the summer palace of
the Emperor was laid in ashes* It was felt by many in
Britain that this war was morally unjust and legally on-